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G-E Wiring Systems, 
MAZDA lamps, and 
household equipment ave 
making the farm home 
as convenient as the 
model house or apart- 
ment in the city. The 
G-E monogram is a 
guarantee of the quality 
and the enduring service 
General Electric builds 
into all of its products. 
Look for it when you 
buy electric equipment. 


Three “Squares” 
a Day 


HIREE times a day—sometimes four— 
someone has to tussle with that old 
kitchen stove. 


But how different when electricity does the 
cooking! No more carrying wood and coal; 
no more building fires; no more ashes; just 
the turn of a switch—and cooking is 
quicker, easier, and better. 


Electricity also pumps water, does the 
week’s wash, and keeps food fresh. For the 
men it runs the hoist, grinder, and separa- 
tor. By the use of an electric milker a herd 
of cows can be milked in half the time. 


On the electrified farm—with the old stove 
sold to the junk dealer—the whole family 
enjoys three square meals a day. 
If you are on electric line or hope to be 
soon, ask your electric po company for 


a copy of the G-E Farm k which explains 
many uses for electricity on the farm. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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YEAH- THAT'S WE 
WISE OWE THAT 
TORKED MAREL 
INTO LAYING 
DAY: 











The above cartoon was inspired by the now established fact that 
a REGULAR SCHEDULE of proper artificial lighting greatly 
stimulates winter egg production. 


HE easiest way to handle the problem of electric lighting 

control in poultry houses is to use a ten-day Tork Clock to 
turn the lights on and off on a regular daily schedule. No atten- 
tion is required except a simple winding once a week. 


Tork Clocks are standard for any voltage, they are easy to 
install, simple to set,and simple to service when necessary. The 
clock part is built as a readily demountable unit, and is the same 
for all sizes. If it ever needs overhauling or re-oiling, you simply 
exchange it for a new one at a small exchange price. 


We shall be glad to send any poultryman full particulars 
and prices, and explain the Tork Clock System of automatic 
BRIGHT and DIM lighting for any daily schedule desired. 


TORK COMPANY, 12 East 41st Street, New York 
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[_ stveation bars no one. 
an air brake—I don’t expect you to! 
makes no difference! 
money stop you. 
Coyne have no more money 
have. 
astonishing offers. 


Quick, Thorough Training 


shops of Coyne, 
dreamed vou could be trained 
one 
apparatus ever assembled 

dynamos, engines, power plants, 
switchboards, transmitting stations 


" oie 


and lighting full-sized 
full operation every day! 
No — Printed Lessons 
No dull books, = baffling charts 
all real actual w ° 
batteries PT real armatures, 
operating real motors, dynamos and gen- 
erators, wiring houses, etc., etc. That’s a 
glimpse of how we help to make you a 


knows and fitting you to hold big jobs 
sfter graduation. 


COYNE 


ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Not a Correspondence School 


H. C. Lewis, Pres., Dept., 97-28 
500 So. Paulina St., CHICAGO 





ACK of experience—age, or advanced 
I don’t care 
if you don’t know an armature - 
t 
Don’t let lack of 
Most of the men at 
than you 
That’s why I have worked out my 


In 12 brief weeks in the great roaring 
I train you as you — 


of the greatest outlays of cieciical 


everything from doorbells to farm power 


building real 


master electrician, teaching you far more 
than the average ordinary electrician ever 


Amazingly Easy Way 
to Get Into Electricity 
Learn Without Dry Books or Lessons In 90 Days 


Jobs—Big Pay—Future 
Coyne graduates get positions leading 
to $50.00 a week and up while others 
go into i for th and be- 
come independent. 


Now in New $2,000,000 Home 


We are now in our new fireproof, mod- 
ern home wherein is installed thousands 
of dollars’ worth of the newest and most 
modern Electrical equipment of all kinds. 
We now have the largest amount of floor 
space devoted to the exclusive teaching of 
practical electricity in the world. Every 
comfort and convenience been ar- 
ranged to make you happy and contented 
during your training. 


Get the Facts 


Coyne is your ome great chance to get 
into electricity. Every obstacle is re- 
moved. This school is 28 years old— 
Coyne training is tested—proven beyond 
all doubt—endorsed == Ly A = ¥ elec- 


trical concerns. You mil the 
thing absolutely —¥ Bimoly “mail 
coupon and let 

free Coyne book of 150 “photographs cee 
facts op- 
portunities. Tells 
expenses while trataing. 
our graduates e yA 
obligate you. 

coupon. 





Foal 


+ 
once. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK TODAY! 


H. C. 
COYNE fiecTRicaL’ SCHOOL, Dept. 97-28 


500 S. Paulina St., Chicago, | 


Dear Mr. Lewis: 
Without obligation yz me 
catalog and all details of 
Automotive 


ment service, Radio and 
that are included, and I 

while learning.”” I understand I will not be 
bothered by any salesman. 

TRAGER. cocccceeccocccccs ecerevcccccoccecooece 
ai aE te: 


Btate....sesseeeee: 
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Here's Electrical Equipment 


with. 
a name that means something 


“The best is what we're after. Let’s ask the electric power 
ompany about Westinghouse electrical equipment. If 
ny concern ought to know how to give us the convenience 

/f city people have, it’s Westinghouse. Westinghouse won 
= the International Grand Prize at the Sesquicentennial 
Exposition — the highest award for excellence of products 

and service to humanity.” 


A Westinghouse electric range—automatic iron — 
Cozy Glow heater — home fan — water heater — vacuum 
cleaner — makes things easier for your wife. And for less 
than old-fashioned drudgery used to cost. 


‘ P & 

Handy little Westinghouse motors pump more water, 
grind more feed — help you get through milking, sawing, 
cleaning the barn quicker — save cutting and carrying ice. 

Find how much time and drudgery Westinghouse electrical 

equipment saves, if your place is wired or is going to be. 

Your electric power company will be glad to give you 

full information. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. COMPANY 
Offices in All Principal Cities 1 Representatives Everywhere 


Westinghouse ° 
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HE CHRISTMAS SEASON is again with us. And 
what a difference electricity has made. 

It has brought light and happiness into the farm 
home; it has brought comfort and convenience 
through the many tasks which it has taken from the 
shoulders of farm folk. 

Old Santa Claus will have an easy time finding 
his way around the modern electrified farm. The 
electric lighted barn yard, farm buildings, and the 
convenient electric switches located at handy points 
surely make movements around the farm after dark 
convenient. No wonder farm homes having electric 
service can boast of most visitors. Human beings, 
after all, are not unlike other creatures which are at- 
tracted by light. 

This year’s Christmas season, to those who have 
the benefit of electric service, will be a real holiday 
season. And it is to be assumed that following 
Christmas day there will be many more usefu! and 
labor saving electrified appliances serving farms 
throughout the country. Electrical gifts have estab- 
lished themselves as the most suitable and appreci- 
ated of all Christmas presents. They are gifts that are 
remembered. We hope that our many readers will 
find additional comfort and convenience during the 
coming year through extended use of that servant — 
electricity — which is doing so much to make farm 
life happy and endurable. 

And we take this opportunity of extending to our 
readers our best wishes for a Merry Christmas and 
a Happy and Prosperous New Year. 
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Electricity Has Surely 

Eased Up the Work 

of Santa Claus on the 
Farm. 


Almost Any Electri- 

cal Device Makes an 

Appreciated and Use- 
ful Gift. 


Make It An Electrieal 
Christmas 


Electrical Gifts Most Useful and Most 
Appreciated; Can Be Had for All Prices 


‘te farm that has electric 


service has its Christmas gift 


problem solved; for there is an 


electrical appliance which makes 
an excellent Christmas present 
at any price that one cares to 
pav. For the man of the house 


a cigar lighter, a radiant heater, 
or an immersion water heater 
for heating water for shaving 
makes an excellent gift. 

For the housewife there are 
an innumerable number of de- 
vices which would be highly ap- 





OR alent tere mano, 
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Vacuum 


Pere Cleaner 





Electrie 


Weusher flect?ie Irener 





Electric ron 


Radient Hecter 





Here Are a Few Suggestions for Gifts That Will Please the 
Housekeeper 


preciated. Of the larger ones 
may be mentioned the electric 
refrigerator, washing machine, 
the vacuum cleaner, electric sew- 
ing machine, electric range, the 
electric iron, etc. Every one of 
them is a labor saver and that is 
what makes them so desirable. 

Even the young folks around 
the farm can have suitable elec- 
tric gifts such as the small elec- 
trically operated train, the elec- 
trically operated radio set, elec- 
tric lighting for the Christmas 
tree, electric corn popper and 
other safe and enjoyable pres- 
ents, 

Now let us see what elec- 
trically operated appliances are 
available for purchase at almost 
any electrical supply house. 


Here They Are 


Battery chargers for radio sets 
Christmas tree lighting outfits 
Clothes washers (electric) 
Cooking utensils (kitchen and 
table) : 

Chafing dish 

Coffee Pot 

Disc stove 

Griddle 

Grills 

Percolators 

Table stoves 

Tea pots 

Toasters 


Toaster stove 

Waffle irons 
Dish Washers 
Fans 
Fireless cookers (electric) 
Fixtures, (lighting) 
Heaters, (water) 
Heaters, radiant 
Irons, (electric) 
Ironing machines 
Lamps, table and floor 
Lighters, cigar 
Loud speakers (power amplify- 


ing 7 
Electric stirrers 
Cream whippers 
Egg beaters 
Desk lamps 
Radio sets 2 
Ranges, electric . 
Refrigerators, electric 
Toilet articles: 
Curling iron 
Curling iron 
combs 
Hair crimpers 
Vacuum cleaners 
Vibrators, massage 
Immersion heaters 
The above does not include 
the great number of electrically 
operated farm machines which, 
representing great labor savers, 
are suitable for Christmas gifts. 
These include bone and feed 
grinder attachments, _ butter 
workers, churns, cream  sepa- 
rators, egg candlers and testers, 
groomers, hovers (brooders), 
clippers, incubators, milk testers, 
milking machines, seed cleaners 


and testers, sheep shearers. 


heaters anG 
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Double 





Toaster | 
| Popcorn 
ye mf Popper 


Portable 
Electric Stove 


Single Chotin 
? Dich 








Here Are Some Electrical Gifts Within Easy Reach of Any 
Pocketbook 


grain graders, portable 
stands, etc. 

From the foregoing list it is 
evident that there is a tremen- 
dous variety of gifts to select 
from. Each and every one of 


power 


these gifts represents a very de- 
sirable present and one which 
will serve throughout the year 
rather than on unusual occasions 


as is the case with so 
Christmas gifts. 

Make This An Electrical 
Christmas 

members of your 
household or to friends - who 
have electric service, you can 
make your Christmas gifts ones 
which you know will be appre- 
ciated and used. If you want to 
make your presents this vear 
truly appreciated, make this 
Christmas an electrical one. 


Warm Water for 
Poultry 
It is essential that water be 
kept before poultry at all itmes, 
and if this can be fresh or run- 
ning water it is much more de- 


many 


To the 


sirable., This is very important 
in keeping the birds in proper 
flesh and good health. In the 
winter time it is necessary to 
provide artificial heat to keep 
the water in these receptacles 
from freezing. This is most 
commonly accomplished by the 
use of an oil lamp under the re- 
ceptacle. The time and _ labor 
involved in keeping these filled 
with oil, cleaned and adjusted 
item of considerable ex- 
pense. In addition to this a 
very great fire hazard 
The electric drinking 

heater practically eliminates all 
of these points for the reason 
that it takes the entire problem 
off the farmer’s mind. Simple 
and small as they are, they are 


hailed as a real step forward. 


is an 


exists. 
fountain 


The fire hazard of flame 
lights for barns is so great that 
practically all farmers who have 
received central station elec- 
trical service are very keen 
about removing this possible 
danger with electric _ lights. 
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Here's the Little 5 Horsepower Motor on the Farm of John W. Ham 
That Is Doing the Work of the Discarded 15 Horsepower Gasoline 


Engine 


Humming Motors Ease 
This Farmer’s Toil 


Silo-Filling, 


Milking 


and Water 


Pumping All Done by Electric Power 
By J. H. Y. Kipp 


W HEREVER vestiges of 


antiquated labor methods still 
exist in rural sections, elec- 
tricity is rapidly replacing them 
and bringing about a new era 
in farm life. Cutting silage, 
Sawing the winter cord wood 
supply and grinding grain for 
fodder are a few of the arduous 
and time consuming tasks which 
keep the farmer busy from sun 
to sun. And when an electric 


motor can accomplish these du- 
ties efficiently, economically and 
in the minimum of time there 
is no reason why any farm 
should keep itself within the 
bounds of medieval conditions 
by depending solely on manual 
labor. 


A Modernized Farm 


John Ham & Sons of Wash- 
ington Hollow, Dutchess Coun- 








ty, N. Y., operate a 300-acre 
dairy farm. They are not new 
to this business of tilling the soil 
and raising stock,:for their farm 
dates back almost half a cen- 
tury. The’ silo problem has al- 
ways been an important one and 
as far back as 1882 Mr. John 
Ham was one of the first farm- 
ers to construct a silo of wood 
which was of the double boarded 
square type. Different from 
most silos it is built inside the 
barn, but the square style has 
given way to the cylindrical 
storage tanks now used. There 
are now two silos built within 
the barn—one is 30 feet high 
with a capacity of 100 tons and 
the other is 38 feet high with 
a 160 ton capacity. To facili- 
tate and hasten the process of 
filling the tanks, and to help 


with other chores as well, a 
General Electric 5 H.P. 220 
volt Farm Utility motor has 


been installed. 

The barn which contains the 
silos on the Ham farm, which 
is located on the lines of the 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corporation, is built on a side 
hill. It is a three story struc- 
ture and due to the slope of the 
hill it is possible for the loads 
of corn to enter on the third 
floor,” reducing the lift to silos 
td r2*and 18 feet. 


«; Has Tried All Types 

During these years of storing 
silage, Mr. Ham has used al- 
most every type of mechanical 


device to assist him. A horse 


tread mill operating an elevated 
corn cutter,°a coal fired steam 
engine, a kerosene fired steam 
engine and two gasoline engines, 
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the last a.15 H.P. portable out- 
fit, have ‘all given way to the 
5 H.P..electric outfit now used 
This belt is driven to a No. 13 
Papec corn cutter operating at 
a speed of 515 R.P.M. with an 
average load of from 4 to 47 
H.P. During a one day check 
of cutting corn, 2 teams were 
hauling corn to cutter and dur- 
ing an 8 hour operation 20 loads 
were delivered at an average 
capacity of 2500 lbs. or at the 
rate of 25 tons for the day’s 
operating. 

Mr. Ham also operates a 2 
H.P. motor on his DeLaval 
milking*machine outfit and a % 
motor on an automatic water 
system. 

In this way the hum of a 
motor us easing the farmer's 
toil, bringing a “new freedom” 
and leisure for the things that 
lay beyond the silo and the barn. 








“Wherever ves- 
tiges of antiquated 
labor methods still 
exist in rural sec- 
tions, electricity is 
rapidly replacing 
them and bringing 
about a new era in 
farm life.” 
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Electricity vs. Manure 


Hotbeds 


The 


Former 


More Expensive to 


Construct and Operate But Affords 
Several Advantages 


2 the October issue of 
this magazine there appeared an 
attice by Mr. M. E. Bridston 
describing an electric hotbed 
built and operated by~ Glen 
Cushing of Puyallup, Wash. 
During the past year the Wash- 
ington State College conducted 
tests im co-operation with the 
Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion located there to determine 
the relative advantages of: elec- 
tric and manure hotbeds. As 
these experiments show quite 
clearly just the status of differ- 
ent types of hotbeds, it is be- 
lieved a short review of the 
conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of the committee doing the 
experimental work will prove of 
interest and value to the readers 
of ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM. 
The tests were under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Harry L. Garver 
and Mr. Chester L. Vincent 


A Comparison 

After working with a manure 
hotbed and an electrical hotbed 
fora season it was found that 
the electric hotbed had some de- 
cided advantages over the ma- 
nure hothed and a few disadvan- 
lages. Ihe following points to- 
gether with general costs should 
be carefully considered by any- 


one planning the construction of 
a hotbed, 


Manure Hotbed 


Inexpensive if good manure is obtain- 
able close by. 

Easy to build. 

Heat requires little attention. 

Manure may be used as fertilizer after 
serving its useful purpose in the hotbed. 


Electric Hotbed 


Always ready to use; clean and agree- 
able to work with. 

May be converted into cold frame by 
turning off the electricity. 

Readily removed. 

Easily manipulated. 

Can be used in numerous ways. 


Disadvantages of Each 
Hotbed 


Manure 


Must be filled with new manure every 
two or three months when in use. 

Often difficult to obtain good manure. 

Manure may not heat. 

Manure disagreeable to handle and re- 
quires considerable labor in preparation. 

Cannot control amount of heat. 


Electric 


Electricity not always available. 

First cost higher. 

Requires some experience with elec- 
trical apparatus to build. 


At the present time the ma- 
nure hotbed is generally used by 
gardeners and florists for the 


starting of plants. In 
places the type of manure needed 
for hotbed purposes is becoming 
difficult to secure and the heat- 
ing of beds by electricity can 


many 
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easily be substituted. The uses 
of electricity are being extended 
every day so it is not surprising 
that it can be used for this pur- 
pose. 
Results Show 
Advantages 


The results of the experiment 
do not show any decided advan- 
tages in favor of either type of 
hotbed when considered from 
the standpoint of plant growth, 
and more ideal temperature con- 
ditions. However, other consid- 
erations, such as being able to 
use the electric hotbed at any 
time of the year, unavailability 
of good horse manure, etc., 
might make it advisable to use 
electricity for this purpose. 

The electric hotbed can be put 
to many more uses than can be 
the old manure hotbed. The 
commercial and home florists 
and gardeners will not only find 
it of use in starting the long 
season vegetables, but they will 
be able to grow to maturity 
many crops out of season. It 
can also be used for the rooting 
of cuttings, such as carnations, 
and others as well, which require 
a higher soil temperature than 
the air surrounding the top of 
the cuttings. The commercial 
grower of bulbs may find it of 
help in growing his crop. 


Good Control Possible 


Knowing that different groups 
of plants and cuttings require 
different amounts of heat to 
make them grow or root prop- 
erly, the electrically controlled 
hotbed should be especially wel- 
comed. A very important con- 
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sideration with the electric hot- 
bed is the possibility of control- 
ling the heat to within a very 
few degrees of that wanted 
which cannot be done with the 
manure type. 

In developing a thing of this 
kind one of the first considera- 
tions is cost. The cost of con- 
structing an electric hotbed is 
very little greater than that of a 
manure hotbed, when distributed 
over a period of three years. 
After considering the uses an 
electric hotbed can be put to, 
its ease of manipulation, low 
operation costs, the fact that it 
is more agreeable to work with 
than a manure hotbed, and also 












































the fact that it can be put into The 
use at any time of the year by = 
simply snapping on the elec- 
tricity, a trifle higher operation 
cost over a manure hotbed would 1 
be a point of little consequence. 
Thermostat Saves d 
Labor 

If a thermostat is attached to ) 7 
each electric hotbed, much of the their 
work and worry connected with it! 
the regulating of the heat on Anc 
cold days would be eliminated. J these 
The thermostat would cost about J ‘icity 
$7.50. However, a_ thermostat wider 
will not prevent undue tempera- astoni: 
ture fluctuation during the The 
warmer days of spring even — 
with the sash removed, as the = 
slowly moving air within the Bool 
hotbed is quickly warmed by the  [ 
sun. These fluctuations will take C 
place regardless of outside tem- ity 
peratures. prof 

As time goes on, many other keer 
devices will probably be added 









(Continued on page 33) 
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The Electrical Demonstration Car 


That the 


Purdue University 


Agricultural Experiment Station Sent Out Through Rural Com- 


munities. 


This Picture Shows a Crowd at Galveston, 


Indiana, 


Visiting the Exhibit. 


Why Our Agricultural Colleges 
Are Boosting Farm Electricity 


¥es sir, they are giving 
their unqualified endorsement to 
it! 

And with the endorsement of 
these agricultural colleges, elec- 
tricity is going to find wider and 
wider use on farms, and at an 
astonishing growth. 

The reason we have such con- 
fidence in what the agricultural 
colleges tell us is because we 
know they do their work with- 


out any “iron in the fire.” They 
are anxious to determine for 
their own information what 
electricity can do, and having 
as their established purpose the 
serving of the rural industry, 
they are not going to say any- 
thing or do anything that they 
would be sorry for afterwards. 
On the other hand it is not at 
all surprising to find colleges 
come out and enthusiastically 











College authorities are endorsing the use of electric- 
ity on farms because they know it will increase the 
profits on farms, make farm life more endurable, and 
ee the young folks at home. 











ee 
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endorse’ rural _ electrification. 
When they have convinced 
themselves that it is to the bene- 
fit of the farmers to have elec- 
tricity, that he will make more 
money through its use, as well 
as make farm life pleasanter, 
the agricultural colleges.are cer- 
tainly going to get behind the 
move. 

And that’s just © why. 
a nationally known college as 
Purdue Unjversity of Lafayette, 
Indiana, has, entered the move 
with enthusiasm. 

Co-operating with the Inter- 
state Public Service Company 
of Indiana, Purdue University 
sent a demonstration car, show- 
ing the uses of electricity 
on farms, throughout the state. 
The car was visited by over 


such 


December 1997 


trip. It 
electrical 


27,000 people on its 
carried exhibits of 
appliances that may be used 
profitably in farming. The list 
included a water supply system, 
poultry house lighting system, 
milking machines, cream separ- 
ator, incubator and odd motors 
operating a grind stone, churn, 
fanning mill, washing machine, 
cream separator, corn sheller, 
ensilage cutter, feed grinder, 
cider press and wood saw. 


Many Colleges at Work 


Naturally the farm wives were 
interested in seeing the model 
electric kitchen wherein an elec- 
tric range, washing machine, 
refrigerator, vacuum cleaner, 
iron, etc., were shown. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Interior of Purdue Agricultural Experiment Station Car Showing 


the Various Kinds of Farm and n 
In Co-operation with the Indiana Electric 


Operated by Electricity. 


ome bor Saving Equipment 


Light and Power Companies, It was Run Over Practically All of 
the Electric Lines of the State for a Period of Eight Weeks, Making 
Short Stops in Almost Every Section of the State. 
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OUT SHEFFIELD FOXES 








En Section of Sheffield Silver Fox Ranch — Northampton, Mass. s] 




















Lighting a Black Fox Farm 


An Effective Means of Preventing 
Theft; Has Proven Worth While 


By R. E. PYrerce 


i” ia Bowery in New York 
was notorious as a haven for 
criminals in its early days. Full 
credit for “cleaning uf’ this 
famous old street has been given 
to electric lights. 

Immediately upon the advent 
of better street lighting along 
the Bowery, crime practically 
vanished. 

It is not surprising, therefore, 
that raisers of valuable livestock 


and poultry have resorted to the 
use of electric lights to keep 
night prowlers away. In the fol- 
lowing article R. E. Pierce 
describes how lights are used to 
prevent theft at one of the lead- 
ing Black Fox Farms in the 
east. 

The existence of the Sheffield 
Silver Black Fox Company’s 
ranch near Florence, Massachu- 
setts, has been made known to 
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tourists by the signs scattered 
along the main highways of the 
State. The fact that the ranch 
produces valuable animals was 
also brought out last year when 
thieves one night stole nine of 
the foxes valued at between four 
and five thousand dollars. The 
police in all parts of the country 
were notified of the theft and a 
substantial reward offered for 
the apprehension of the robbers, 
but no trace of either foxes or 
thieves. was ever found. 

The farm is now protected by 
an elaborate system of lighting 
and if one passes. through 
Florence one can hardly miss 
the location of the ranch, for the 
whole farm, nearly two acres in 
extent, is brilliantly lighted to 
guard against thieves, and they 
are the biggest problems. In 
the middle of the ranch is a 
watch tower 40 feet high from 
which every pen can be seen by 
the use of a large search light 
containing a 500-watt unit. 
Along the fence surrounding 
the farm are 100-watt lamps 
with reflector backs which flood 
the entire ranch with light, mak- 
ing it impossible for anyone to 
cut through the wire fence with- 
out being seen by the watchman. 

The 25 pairs of foxes on this 
ranch must be very valuable, 
you say, to warrant such elabo- 
rate protection. Consider, then, 
that a pair of the animals for 
breeding purposes brings from 
$1,000 to $3,000 and that the 
pelts are worth anywhere from 
$500 to $700. 

At the annual exhibition in 
Muskegon, Mich., of the Na- 
tional Silver Fox Breeders’ As- 
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sociation, ten foxes from the 
Sheffield ranch carried off the 
principal prizes—two firsts, two 
seconds and a third—with 250 
of the best foxes in the country 
competing. 


Agricultural Colleges 
Boost Farm Electricity 
(Continued from page 16) 


Among the colleges which are 
active in rural electrification, 
developing data by experimental 
work, are the following: Ala- 
bama Polytechnie’ Institute, Uni- 
versity of California, University 
of IdaHo, Purdue University, 
University of Illinois, Iowa 
State College, Kansas _ State 
Agricultural College, Michigan 
State College, University of 
Minnesota, University of Mis- 
souri, University of Nebraska, 
University of New Hampshire, 
Cornell University, Ohio State 
University, Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, 
Oregon Agricultural College, 
Clemson Agricultural College of 
South Carolina, South Dakota 
State College, © Washington 
State College, University of 
Wisconsin and Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute. 

Agricultural college authori- 
ties everywhere are thoroughly 
“sold” on the use of electricity 
in farming. They appreciate 
that it will make more money 
for the farmer, make life more 
endurable for the farm family 
and do a tremendous amount of 
good toward keeping the farm 
social unit intact, through the 
youth preferring life on the 
farm to that in the city. 
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Here They Are — Placing Five Grains of Corn From Each Ear in 

a Tray to be Later Placed in the Germinating Room. Note the Rack 

in the Background with the Wire Divisions Keeping Each Ear of 
Corn Out of Contact with Each Other Ear. 


Electricity Doing Its Bit 
In Corn Testing 


Accurate Heat Control of Electric 
Germinators Makes Them Superior 
for This Work 


 nales a year ago an 
electric seed corn germinator 
was installed in an abandoned 
ice plant at Tolono, Ill. The 
project is under the direction of 
the Tolono Soy Bean Associa- 
tion, and has a capacity of 2,000 
ears of corn. This germinator 
was, at the time of its installa- 
tion, the largest electrically con- 
trolled germinator in the corn 
belt. The main part of the 
building is taken up with racks 


ten feet high, which are cross- 
strung with wire every three 
inches, one ear in each square 
so that each ear may be thor- 
oughly dried without contact. 
This prevents any of the seed 
being spoiled by heating. The 
first lot of corn treated was 
furnished by members of the 
association and was _ sufficient 
for approximately 6,000 acres. 
The ears were stored on the 
racks according to variety and 
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owner, and when the testing 
room was completed, five kernals 
from each ear were taken and 
tested for disease and fertility. 

The testing room is 12 x 16 
feet and 18 feet high inside 
dimensions, and is triple-walled, 
lined with asbestos, so as to be 
practically air and heat tight. 
There are two germinating 
racks, each holding ten 30x 40 
inch wire trays on which, is 
spread a mixture of limestone 
and sawdust, covered with 
muslin. 


Trays Moistened 


On these trays are placed the 
five kernals in order from butt 
to tip, as taken from each ear. 
The seed is then covered with 
muslin and another covering of 
burlap. Each tray is numbered 
to correspond to the seed corn 
rack and each set of kernals is 
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placed accordingly as the ears 
are placed on the ‘rack. 

The trays are moistened, and 
the room closed and heated to 
80 degrees with eight 220 volt 


heating units under moisture 
pans. This assures maximum 
humidity for the seven day 


period which is required for the 
germination test. 

Outside of the room the Farm 
Mechanics department of the 
University installed an electric 
humidigraph which gives a con- 
stant record of the temperature 
and humidity throughout the 
test. 

After the seed has germinated 
each tray is taken out to its 
corresponding ear rack and as 
one reads off the test results, a 
helper takes the ears off the 
rack and places them in three 
grades. Seed corn varies in 
different years and during the 
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This is the Way a Tray of Corn (made up of five grains from each 
ear) Looks After the Corn has Sprouted. 
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Two Interior Views of a Germinating Room at Tolono Electric Corn 


Germinating Plant: Left, Trays in Position. 


Right, some of the Trays 


Withdrawn to Show Progress of the Various Specimens. 


current year the average is ex- 
pected to test about 95%. 

Buyers of seed corn may now 
come to the plant, inspect the 
corn for variety, see the germi- 
nation test of each ear, and 
select what they wish. 

The corn germinator is an 
extension of activities of the 
Tolono Soy Bean Association 
which has been striving to fur- 
nish the last word in the produc- 
tion of pure farm seed. In the 
last few years soy beans have 
replaced 50% of the oat acreage 
of Illinois and Mr. J. D. Smith, 
Secretary and Manager of the 
Tolono Association stated that 
many of the farmers had 
teported greater returns from 
‘oy heans than from corn. 

Mr. Smith also states that 
there are five more germinators 
tow beiny built in Champaign 


County. They will be the same 
size as the Tolono germinator, 
or possibly larger. They are to 
be located at Sidney, St. Joseph, 
Ludlow, Bondville and Fisher. 
The installation of these addi- 
tional germinators is the result 
of the very satisfactory service 
rendered by the first germinator 
installed by the Tolono Soy 
Bean Association at Tolono. 
The illustrations herewith 
show some of the details of the 
original Tolono germinator. 


Successful operation of electric 
incubators is reported by many 
users, and several different types of 
equipment are now available which 
have been given satisfactory tests. 
In well insulated machines the cur- 
rent may be cut off for several 
hours without material damage to 
the eggs. It appears to be possible 
to obtain a better per cent of hatch 
and quality of chicks from electric 
incubators. 





The American 
Farm Woman Has 
It All Over Her 
Foreign Cousins 
When It Comes to 

Laundry Work 


The electric washer 
does away with the 
wash board and the 
old hand operated 
wringer. The washing 
machine does all the 
scrubbing of clothes 
while the housekeeper 
is free to tend to 

other tasks. 


Monc 


of th 
New 
We 
clable 
house 


“This Is The Way We Wash] «=: 


the Dp 


99 mentir 

Our Clothes lag 
agains 

Some Interesting Side Lights On Tongu 


Methods of Washing Clothes all the 


Abroad. wield \ 
beat tl 


and dr 


' ' OMEN on the modern woman was asked why so !W en 
American electrified farms are * women in the smaller Mexican pers J 
fully aware of the tremendous communities wore garment The a 
benefits derived from running made of fine fabrics and in an a : 
water in the household and the swer she gave the enlightenmg a 
electric washer. But few of information that “they couldn the er 
them know the great advantages wear dresses made of tho# pe _ 
they have over their foreign materials because they would 04 aie 


cousins. Recently a Mexican ruined in the wash.” for am 
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And she didn’t miss it by 
much. 

In the following paragraphs 
are described interesting meth- 
ods employed in washing clothes 
as followed in some of the for- 
eign countries. This data has 
been collected by Hulda Kloenne 





Monday at the Public Wash Tub 
in Brittany. 





of the Cleanliness Institute of 
New York City. 

Women of Brittany are a so- 
cable sex even about their 
household tasks. When wash- 
ing’s to be done they gather at 
the public lavoir, built by ce- 
menting the banks of the small 
village stream. They’ kneel 
against the low enclosing wall. 
Tongues go clack, clack, clack 
all the while that sturdy arms 
wield wooden paddles and lustily 
beat the garments. Bleaching 
and drying are done by spread- 
ing the clothes on the grass and 
letting the warm sun send its 
purifying heat through them. 
The longevity of the Breton 
woman’s household linens is 
proverbial and she explains it on 
the ground that she has never 
forsaken the old fashioned soap- 
and-water method of washing 
lor any “new-fangled” idea. 


Ironing is done on the same day 
in the communal ironing shed 
to which each woman brings her 
own charcoal stove and flat- 
irons. 

The Morocco “Dance” 

Other rumors notwithstand- 
ing—the Black Bottom probably 
originated in Morocco. When 
you see native women, arms 
akimbo, pounding the family 
wash with their feet you would 
think for all the world they were 
doing the latest jazz step. But 
no! That’s the way they wash 
their clothes. First they dip the 
wash in a stream and soap it. 
Then they place it on a small 
flat stone and pound it with their 
bare feet. After a rinsing, the 
garments are laid out to dry. 


Everybody Works but 
Mother 
Turn about’s fair play. In 
Singapore it’s the men who bend 
over the washing on Monday. 


EE 





_ <a all Ie a aT 
No. Not a Dance! Just Wash 


Day in Morocco. 








They stand in the streams, 
pounding the garments on the 
rocks with their lean muscular 
arms, their black skins gleaming 
like oiled ebony under the hot 
tropical sun. The masculine 
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washday developed from the fact 
that before the natives were in- 
troduced to the cleansing quali- 
ties: of soap the family wash in 
Singapore required more than a 
































on Wash Day in Singapore. 






woman’s_ strength. Sut papa 
rubbed so hard that mamma had 
to make the clothes all over 
again every Tuesday. Now that 
the washerman of Singapore 
uses soap, he saves his women 
folk a lot of mending as well. 


A Wash-Day Handicap 


What a handicap on wash- 
day! And contrary to the im- 
pressions of many people ac- 
quainted only with the peon 
class, there is a washday in 































It's ““Wash-a-bye Baby” in 


Mexico. 
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Mexico for many Mexican fam- 
ilies. The Mexican woman gath- 
ers up her wash in her arms, 
ties her baby on her back and 
squats on a rough stone at the 
edge of a stream. Using a tilted 
stone for a washboard, she rubs 
the clothes and rocks her baby at 
the same time. She’s never 
heard of a washing machine, she 
knows no short-cuts to cleanli- 
ness, and there’s the weight of 
the baby bearing down on her 
all the time. And yet all she 
asks is plenty of soap and sun- 
light. 


‘ Rip, Then Wash 


“As ye wash, so shall ve rip” 
would seem to be the Japanese 

















u —e 
Wash Day by the Road Side in 
Japan. 


version of an oft quoted adage. 
Women of Japan rip apart all 
garments before washing them. 
They gather up the week’s pieces 
and carry them in a low tub 
which they place along the side- 
walks or roadways near a well 
or stream. Pure water, soap and 
“elbow-grease” are the only 
cleansing agents used. Each 
piece is stretched on a smooth 
board and placed where the su 
can dry it and iron it. Ths 
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nature saves the little Japanese 
lady a lot of work. The aver- 
age American woman would be 
amazed at what her oriental sis- 
ter can accomplish on washday 
without the modern equipment 
of the American home. 


Ironing in The American 
Farm Home 


Laundry work in the modern 
farm home does not end with 





The Beaten Path From the Iron- 
ing Board to the Stove Is No 
More 


The electric iron has eliminated 
the many trips to the stove for hot 
flat irons and now enables the farm 
housekeeper to do her ironing with 
much less heat and in much shorter 

time. 


the drying of the clothes nor 
with the use of the stove-heated 
flat-iron. For the modern farm 
woman fully appreciates the 
gteat convenience and comfort 
in using the electric iron. This 
is one. of..the electrical _appli- 
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ances which first finds its way 
into the electrified farm home 
and is one which builds for it- 
self friendship wherever used. 

Economical, simple to handle, 
and comfortable to use even on 
the hottest summer days, the 
electric iron is a tremendous 
labor saver to the farm woman. 
It cuts down the countless trips 
between ironing board and stove 
necessary with the old iron. 

All in all, one of the principal 
reasons that the modern Amer- 
ican farm woman can enjoy 
some of the finery heretofore 
displayed only by the city 
woman is the advent of electrical 
equipment in the farm home. 
Fine garments can now be 
washed and ironed with safety 


and ease. 


Lights Aid Harvesting 


John Treinen is raising 900 
acres of wheat this year, savs 
the Sidney (Neb.) Telegraph. 
He has been farming for 12 
years in Cheyenne county. He 
acquired a piece of raw land 
and has since that time put on 
$25,000 worth of permanent im- 
provements, also spent $20,000 
for improved machinery. The 
farm home is modern in every 
way with electric lights, power 
for churning, washing, feed 
grinder and machine _ shop, 
which includes a power trip 
hammer, drilling machines, etc. 
He has his own complete water 
plant. He has arranged electric 
lights in such a way that he may 
harvest his wheat crop by keep- 
ing combines working day and 
night. over. the big--farm. 
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Better Jam Made by Electric 
Method 


Natural Flavors Retained; 
Less Danger of Scorching 


By J. C. Scorr 


a of the best jam that 
ever came into the market was 
made recently by Mr. and Mrs. 
L. E. Andrews, of Kirkland, 
Washington, who used a new 
electric method of bringing it to 
the right consistency, without 
losing the natural color or 


flavor of the fresh fruit. 
Electricity plays a very im- 
portant role in the making of 


this particular jam, which may 
or may not be the only reason 
for its superior quality, but both 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrews claim 
that their electric method, not 
only makes better jam, but 
makes it much easier. 

“It is wonderful,” said Mrs. 
Andrews, “how a product of 
that kind can be made with such 
a small amount of labor and at- 
tention.” 

“In making jam by the old 
method,” Mr. Andrews said, 
“the proper.mixture of fruit and 
sugar is put into a kettle and 
boiled down to the desired con- 
sistency. The boiling operation 





robs the jam of many of the 
oils and ingredients of the fruit 
which give it the natural color 
and flavor.” 

How can this natural 
and flavor be retained? 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrews have 
an acre and a quarter of logan 
and raspberries. Instead of sell- 
ing the fresh fruit they decided 
to make jam of the berries and 
sell it put up in glass jars or 
bottles, but they wanted to make 
better jam than had ever been 
made before. 

In his investigations to find a 
method of getting the jam to the 
right consistency without boil- 
ing it, Mr. Andrews, thinking 
that electricity might be used in 
some way, called on the Agricul- 
tural Service of the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company. 
Mr. Harry V. Mooney, Electri- 
cal Heat Engineer, 2010 Third 
Avenue, Seattle, furnished the 
electrical apparatus and designed 
a compartment containing 4 
number of shelves over which 


color 





“The wonderful thing about making jam by this method 
is that after it is put into the dryer it requires no more 


attention.” 
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hot blasts of air were passed, 

After being heated to boiling, 
so it is thoroughly sterilized, the 
jam is poured into 134” x 12” 
x20” pans to a depth of %4” to 
y%,”. The pans of jam are then 
placed on the shelves in the 
dryer, a switch is turned on 
which starts the electric heater 
and the electric fan, and no 
more care is required until the 
jam is ready to be taken out of 
the dryer. ; 

“The wonderful thing about 
making jam by this method,” 
said Mrs. Andrews, “is that 


after it is put into the dryer it 
requires no more attention. I 
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go on about other work until 
about the time when I think the 
jam should be done. Another 
very important feature of this 
method is that the jam has ex- 
cellent keeping qualities. 

“We have made jam and 
jelly out of other fruits by this 
method, and if the temperature 
is brought up high enough one 
can also dry fruit with the same 
apparatus. 

“We sell the jam both locally 
and in the Middle West. Next 
year it will be necessary for us 
to buy fruit, as we intend to 
make considerably more jam 
than we did this year.” 


Electric Jam Dehydrator Used by Mr. L. E. Andrews 


The 1250 watt heating elements and the 8-inch electric fan are in the pipe 
The air intake damper is located even with the end of the pipe on the 


right hand side of the picture. 


The air outlet damper can be seen on the 


fight of the picture at the upper part of the evaporator. The dampers can 
ve regulated as desired by the operator. The dehydrating compartment is 20 
inches deep by 4 feet long by 20 inches in height. 
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Floodlighting the Range —of Great Value as Protection Against 
Thieves, and Also for Late Work. 


Electricity a Big Help on 
Lexington Poultry Farm 


Hatches and Broods Chicks as Well 
as Protecting Stock Against Theft 


By N. D. Herrick 


Rural Development Division 
The Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Boston 


a of Paul Revere and 


William Dawes! What would 
these gentlemen say if they 
could see today a modern Poul- 
try ranch that is located but 
slightly off the path that they 
traveled in their historic ride? 
Barrymeade Farm in Lexing- 
ton, Massachusetts, would be a 
good ranch for them to visit. 
Here Mr. George Sarono is 
demonstrating that Poultry rais- 
ing can be made to yield a hand- 
some profit and still be free 
from much of the drudgery that 
is part of such an enterprise. 
Electricity is really the key- 


note of much of the success of 
Barrymeade. “If it isn’t Elec- 
tric it isn’t modern” is more 
than a slogan here. If the gen- 
tlemen who rode so gallantly on 
that night in April in °75 were 
to ride past Barrymeade tonight, 
Mr. Sarono would swing out 
two 500-watt floodlights that he 
keeps mounted in the third story 
windows of his house and light 
their way in truly modern style. 
In the regular course of his 
business, these floodlights are 
used to illuminate the poultry 
range. Thieves and light do not 
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get along together and these 
lights are strong enough to make 
the boldest thief wary. The 
lights also find considerable use 
in helping with the late outside 
work onthe ranch. (See Note.) 

A 2640 egg Petersime Elec- 
tric Incubator last season 
hatched 10,200 eggs out of a 
total of 12,750 eggs set. The 
experience of Barrymeade Farm 
with Electric Incubators is sim- 
ilar to the experience of many 
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Poultry ranches—the percent- 
age of hatch is found to be high 
and what is really of greater 
importance, the livability of the 
electrically hatched chick is 
also very marked. The best 
criterion of successful perform- 
ance is repeat orders. Mr. Sar- 
ono is more than doubling his 
Petersime Electric capacity for 
the coming season. A 6000 egg 
Petersime has already been pur- 
chased and will be on exhibition 


2640 Egg Petersime Electric, — Now Replaced with a 6000 Egg 
Model. 
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at the Boston Poultry show this 
winter, before it goes to work 
for Barrymeade. 

Last winter accurate records 
were kept of the power con- 
sumption of the 2640 eggs Peter- 
sime. It was found that it used 
an average of 7 Kw. Hrs. per 
24 hour day. Since the incu- 
bator is on a power meter of 
The Edison Electric Illuminat- 








Type of Reflector Used in 
Floodlighting. 


ing Company of Boston, Mr. 
Sarono paid slightly more than 
21 cents per day for its opera- 
tion. 

Electric lighting of the laying 
pens is of course used. After 
alterations now under way are 
completed. Electric Brooders 
and Electric Heating units to 
keep poultry drinking water 
from freezing will be used. 

The household appliance side 
of the farm has also _ received 
much attention. An Electric 
Toaster, a Percolator, and the 
rest of the long list of labor 
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saving appliances find a place 
in the household. The house- 
hold vacuum cleaner finds a dual 
use in cleaning the house and 
also doing a really thorough job 
of cleaning out the Electric In- 
cubator. 

A General Electric Refrigera- 
tor is living up to its good name 
and is freezing many tasty des- 
serts in addition to doing far 
more than ice could possibly do 
in preserving foods. 

Revere and Dawes of those 
dark days of the Revolution 
would,‘of course, marvel at any 
of the many uses to which the 
“unseen servant” is put. Incu- 
bation on such a scale would be 
accepted as possible because the 
eggs would be visible. How- 
ever, to ask them to believe 
magic of the Electric Refrigera- 
tor would be to put one’s self in 
line for a witchcraft hearing. 

Note: The reflectors used are 
deep bowl Benjamin 500 watt 
and are listed at $4.70 each. 





“Tf at isn’t Elec- 


tric,fit isn’t mod- 


ern” is more than 





a slogan on Mr. 


Sarono’s farm. 
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Electric Drying 
Produces Flow- 


ers of a Better 

Grade — to Say 

» Nothing of the 

er” Great Saving in 
Time 


Drying F lowers by 
Electricity 


Electricity Helps to Put Over the Straw 
Flower Industry in Western Washington 


By J. C. Scotr 


a ime growing, drying, dye- 
ing and shipping of Straw 
Flowers (sometimes called Ever- 
lasting Flowers — Helicrysum) 
is a new industry of Western 
Washington which promises to 
grow into much importance in 
the very near future. And to 
show you the importance of 
electricity in helping to develop 
this industry, let me quote what 
Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Niles of 
Believue, Washington, said re- 
cently. 


“We simply could not begin 
to take care of the crop from 
the four acres of straw flowers 
we are harvesting without the 
Electric Dryer,” said Mrs. Niles. 

“No,” Mr. Niles continued, 
“it would take more than a week 
at this time of year to dry flow- 
ers by the old method. We dry 
about 10,000 every four to six 
hours in the electric dryer and 
get a better quality flower than 
by the old method. Maintain- 
ing a temperature of 150° to 
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170° F., with plenty of air cir- 
culation, is what does the work, 
and does it well.” 

Mr. Fred W. Winters, aiso 
of Bellevue, wholesale grower 
of bulbs and straw flowers, who 
is probably the most experienced 
producer of these particular 
flowers in the state, some time 
ago called on the Agricultura! 
Service of the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Company for 
help in developing a method of 
drying straw flowers with elec- 
tric heat. 

With the co-operation of Mr. 
Harry V. Mooney, 2010 Third 
Avenue, Seattle, Washington, a 
drying cabinet was planned. 
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This structure, feet deep by 
7 feet wide by feet higli, is 
built out of well matched /|um- 
ber on the outside, and lined 
with transite, an asbestos board, 
or some other fire resistant ma- 
terial. 

A 4% kilowatt heating ele. 
ment is placed in the cabinet 
and provision is made for plenty 
of air to go in and out of the 
cabinet. 

Mr. Winters is devoting ten 
acres of his land to the grow- 
ing of straw flowers this year, 
and is using one dryer to care 
for his entire crop. 

In“talking with Mr. H. L. 
Olson, Manager of the McCal- 


5 
/ 


Electric Straw Flower Dryer 


The heating compartment through which the air passes, and in which is 
located electric heat element, is seen on the side of the cabinet. The pipe 
coming out of the cabinet, under the heating compartment, is where the 
wet air is sucked out by an electric fan, placed in the pipe. The four racks, 
placed one on top of the other, holding the straw flowers hung by their 
wire stems, have just been rclled out of the drying cabinet. 
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Mr. E. H. Niles, Bellevue, Wash- 
ington, Producer of Straw 
Flowers 


lum Pacific Co., 1416 Ninth 
Avenue, Seattle, Washington, 
who markets the straw flowers 
produced here under the trade 
mark “Rainbow Brand,” he 
said: “It is a profitable indus- 
try to the grower, and increas- 
ing every year. We have shipped 
already this season two and one- 
half million flowers, and will 
ship many more. We begiv 
shipping in August and continue 
up to about November rst. 

“We have a market for ther 
in Chicago, Detroit, Buffaio, 
Cleveland, New York, Pittsburg, 
Philadelphia, Denver and St. 
Louis. The fact that straw 
flowers retain the same attrac- 
tive appearance for a year or 
more makes them more valuable 
for window bouquets, artificial 
wreaths and Christmas center 
pieces. 

“The natural colors of the 
flowers are white, light brown 
and dark brown. .The whites 
are dyed pink, blue, lavender. 
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bronze, salmon, rose, purple, 
yellow, red and orange. 

“T am told that the flowers 
produced here in Washington 
are preferred in the East and 
Middle West to those produced 
any place in the United States, 
because of their better quality. 
Climatic conditions here are 
very suitable for growing won- 
derful flowers of all kinds.” 


Electricity vs. Manure 
Hotbeds 


(Continued from page 14) 


to make the manipulation of a 
hotbed easier. If one does not 
wish to use separate flats for the 
planting of seed one tray made 
just large enough to fit the floor 
above the electric elements might 
be used. However, it would be 
harder to get at the elements in 
case they got out of order if a 
tray were used in the place of 
flats. 

Probably the most useful arti- 
cles in a farm shop are an emery 
grindstone, drill press and com- 
bination rip and cross-cut table 
saw. In a farming section in 
New Hampshire where tests are 
being conducted by one of the 
committees on the Relation of 
Electricity to Agriculture, two 
such shops are in operation and 
are found to be of great value 
in repair and up-keep of equip- 
ment and property. Especially 
when breakdowns occur in rush 
seasons is the quick electric 
power appreciated. 
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The Electric Farm 
Puget Sound Power & Light Company Display at Western Washington Fair. 


They Saw What Electricity 


By J. C. Scor. 


a \ 7 
HEN you goin’ to milk 


that cow again?”—If that ques- 
tion was asked once it was asked 
a thousand times by visitors 
among the 225,000 who paid ad- 
mission to the Western Wash- 
ington State Fair at Puyallup, 
Washington, during the week of 
September 19-25. 

Of course there were many 
cows at the Fair which had to 
be milked twice and some three 
times a day,—but why all the 
interest in seeing this one par- 
ticular cow milked? 

Now, just listen and I'll tell 
you. She was milked twice each 
day with a modern electric milk- 
ing machine, in the dairy sec- 
tion of the 20 ft. x 160 ft. elec- 


tric booth of the Puget Sound 
Power and Light Co. 

While it may have been just 
curiosity that prompted many 
people to want to see a cow 
milked, yet most of the inquir- 
ers were dairymen, who are 
looking to the electric milking 
machine as one of the many 
possible ways of lightening 
labor and cutting costs of pro- 
duction on the dairy farm. 

Milking the cow twice a day 
with an electric milker was only 
one of many demonstrations of 
how electricity can cut down 
labor, drudgery and cost of pro- 
duction, not only on the dairy 
farm, but on any farm. 

Electrical apparatus for heat- 
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Poultry Section of Electric Booth 


Electric incubator on 
hens lay more eggs in winter. 


the lattice on floor cannot be seen. 


right—Properly lighted hen house, 
he white s 
with 14” reflector between it and the wall 


which makes 
t shows position of the light 
aby chicks and brooder behind 


for the Farmer and His 


Family 


ing water for washing and then 
thoroughly sterilizing dairy 
utensils, in a way that will kill 
all bacteria, help dairymen to 
put out a better product, and do 
it with much less labor, as well 
as the electric milk cooler, ice 
machine and farm refrigerator 
box, were also cause for much 
interest manifested by visitors. 

The farm utility motor dem- 
onstrated how electricity can 
help to fill the silo, hoist hay, 
cut, grind, mix and elevate feed, 
saw wood, pump water and run 
the shop machinery. 


Electric Mother for Baby 
Chicks 

“That is the greatest inven- 

tion ever made for the poultry- 


man. I know, because my neigh- 
bor used one last spring and I 
used one myself.” 

This remark was made by one 
of the visitors of poultry divi- 
sion of the electric booth, while 
talking about the Electric Un- 
derheat Brooder, developed by 
the Puget Sound Power & Light 
Co. in co-operation with the 
Western Washington Experi- 
ment Station, Puyallup, Wash- 
ington. The brooder at the Fair 
was demonstrating, with 200 
baby chicks, how the electric 
mother can develop better chicks 


‘and do it with much less care, 


attention, worry and expense for 
the poultryman. 
Another interested spectator 
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at the electric booth, a well- 
known poultryman, Mr. Fred F. 
Pyfer of the Riverbend Farm, 
Sumner, Washington, said, while 
looking at the chicks when they 
were six days old, “I’ve been 
watching those chicks develop 
from the first day they were put 
into the brooder, and if I didn’t 
know how old they are I would 








The Cow That Demonstrated the 
Electric Milker in the Electric Booth 
of Puget Sound Power & Light Com- 
pany, Western Washington Fair. 


say they are at least ten days 
old.” 

Out of 207 
under the brooder, two have died 
and four were killed, because 
they looked “runty”, at three 
weeks old, when this is written. 

The writer has watched baby 
chicks develop. under similar 
conditions on other occasions, 
and in each instance they seem 
to grow much faster than under 
ordinary conditions on the farm. 

What are the conditions un- 
der which these baby chicks do 
so well? In the answer to this 


baby chicks put 
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question there may be food for 
thought. 

First—The chicks have a hover 
with a soft green light under it, 
showing them the way to get 
back into a warm place when- 
ever they wander out in the 
night. 

Second—When they go under 
the hover, the floor is always 
warm and dry, and there is suf- 
ficient fresh air coming to them 
all’ the time, which has been 
warmed—no cold draughts or 
cross currents of air, which 
cause chicks to crowd. 

Third—From five o'clock in 
thé morning until midnight, 
when the lights are turned off, 
it is light outside of the hover, 
so the chicks can either be out 
rustling or in a warm, dry place, 
resting. 

Fourth — Chick mash and 
water are always ready for 
them at any time they want it, 
from 5 o’clock in the morning 
until 12 o’clock at night—only 
five hours out of the twenty- 
four when the babies cannot see 
ts get something to eat and 
drink, 

In developing baby chicks, es- 
pecially January and February 
chicks, without artificial light, 
they have nothing to eat or 
drink for twelve hours or more, 
which is too long. We do not 
expect our babies or any other 
young animals to go that long 
without food. 

Poultrymen who want to 
grow chicks quicker, easier, de- 
velop broilers in much less time, 
and pullets that lay more eggs 
will be especially interested i 
reading the experience of Wil- 
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lard W. and Ralph B. Butler, 
of the Butler Poultry Farm at 
Belmar, N. J., which is ex- 
plained in the article “Lighted 
Chicks” in the June, 1927, issue 
of Everybody's Poultry Maga- 
sine, published at Hanover, Pa. 

The modern electric incubator 
was of much interest to hun- 
dreds of hatcherymen. 

The method demonstrated of 
placing lights in the laying 
house attracted considerable at- 
tention. The white spot in the 
accompanying picture of the lay- 
ing house shows the location of 
the light. 

The nests underneath the 
dropping board are all full size, 
while the house in this picture 
is only half size, which pre- 
vents the light from covering 
the floor under the dropping 
board; however, in the full-size 
laying house the globe in the 
position shown here does throw 
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light on the floor to the back 
wall. 

With this system of lighting, 
using 75-watt lights every 15 
feet, and a 12-inch to 16-inch 
reflector, there are no drop cords 
and lights in the way of care- 
takers, no moving shadows scar- 
ing hens, no lost light shining 
out of the open front house, 
and the cost of installation 
should be less. 


Irrigation 

The feasibility of applying 
water to crops at the season of 
the year when moisture is 
needed most was well demon- 
strated in a 12’ x 30’ display, 
consisting of a seven foot water- 
fall, the water then running 
down rills in a real dirt garden. 
It was pumped by an electric 
centrifugal pumping outfit. 

Another electric pumping out- 


(Continued on page 40) 


pu te wate 





Electric Mother for Baby Chicks and Electric Hotbed 
Demonstrated in Electric Booth of Puget Sound Power & Light Company. 


Seattle Merchants Exposition. 
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| QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS | 





Brass Sockets Dangerous 
for Barn Use 

Question: Are brass shell 
sockets satisfactory for drop 
lights for use around a barn? 

Answer: No. Brass shell 
sockets are not safe for use 
around a barn or in fact at any 
place where there is apt to be 
damp ground. Nor should they 
be used where they are exposed 
to rain or other moisture. Re- 
member, a brass socket may be 
grounded on the live wire of an 
A. C. circuit and a _ person 
standing on moist earth touch- 
ing the socket might receive a 
serious shock. 

Sometimes, even in bath 
rooms, moisture will get into 
the shell and ground the socket. 
Occasionally the water comes 
from the hand of a person who 
has just washed and turns the 
key before. his “hands are dry. 
Water entérs through the’ slot in 
the shell.” 

For outdoor use or for use 
around barns where the sockets 
are expaséd to the weather or 
where they are apt to be handled 
with wét hands, weatherproof 
sockets only should be used. 


Use of Flexible Cord 


Question: Is it safe to use 
well made flexible cord (rub- 
ber and cotton covered— 
about one-quarter inch in di- 
ameter) for 220 volt circuits? 
We have such cord in use on 
quite a number of 110 volt 
appliances and also use it 
for drop lights, but I am un- 
certain as to the safety in 
using it on 220 volt circuits. 


Answer: Ordinarily where 
the difference of voltage be- 
tween the two wires is over 


300 volts, flexible cord such as 
you describe should not be used, 
nor should flexible cord be used 
as a support for clusters. It 
should be used only for pend- 
ants, portable lamps or motors, 
portable heating apparatus or 
other portable devices. For all 
pertable work, including those 
pendants which are liable to be 
moved about sufficiently to come 
in contact with surrounding ob- 
jects, flexible wires and cables 
especially designed to withstand 
this severe service should be 


used. 














magazine. 


Readers of “Electricity on the Farm” are invited to 
submit questions for answering in the columns of this 
Questions should be confined to electrical 
subjects and be addressed to “Questions and Answers 
Department, Electricity on the Farm, 225 West 34th 
Street, New York, N. Y.” 
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This Practice Will Pay For the 


Electricity on Your Farm 


Clipped cows give 
more milk, cleaner 
milk and better 
milk and yield a 
larger net profit. 
Clipping saves end- 
less grooming. 
Keeps cows skin in 
healthy condition. 
Because they are 
contented and com- 
fortable, they give 
more and better 
milk. 


Authorities Point to Clipping of Milk Cows as a 
Necessary Practice on Up-to-Date Dairy Farms 


Most of the dirt in the milk drops from the cow into the 
bucket. Clipping stops this. Once in the milk, bacteria can- 
not be strained out. Keep them out by keeping your cows 
thoroughly cleaned by clipping. Then, they are cleaned by 
simply wiping with a damp cloth. 


The Stewart Electric 
Clipping Machine 


The Stewart Electric Clipping Ma- 
chine quickly pays for itself in added 
milk profits. Easy to use. Clips fast. 
Makes better animals of your cows, 
horses and mules. Can be had in 
Pedestal or Overhead types. Easily 
moved about and plugged in on any 
electric light socket. 


We are the world’s largest makers 
of clipping and shearing machines. 
Write for our complete illustrated 
catalog which describes both hand 
operated and power driven clipping 
and shearing machines. No obligation 
on your part. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 


5524 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


38 Years Making Quality Products 
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They Saw What Elec- 
tricity Can Do for 
the Farmer 
(Continued from page 37) 
fit was used to demonstrate the 
practicability of running water 
in the farm home as well as in 

the city home. 

Florists, gardeners and nur- 
serymen found much to interest 
them in the Electric Hotbed, 
which the State College at Pull- 
man, Washington, reports is 
more satisfactory than manure 
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Electricity at Work 


Cooling Milk, Keeping it Cool 
Making Ice—Turning the Separator 
—Heating Water for Washing and 
Sterlizing Dairy Utensils. Milk House 
in Puget Sound Power & Light Com- 
pany booth at the Western Washing- 
ton Fair, Puyallup, Wash. 


hotbeds because of the possibili- 
ity of constantly regulating the 
heat. 

The completely _ electrified 
home was an education in it- 
self. It demonstrated how elec- 
tricity can play the piano, oper- 
ate the phonograph,—even to 
changing the records without 
human assistance,—run the sew- 
ing machine, clean the house, 
wash the dishes, make ice and 
keep food cold, cook good food, 
as well as wash, dry and iron 
the clothes. 
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Power Ventilation 
Gaining on Farms 


Has Many Advantages Over 
Gravity System 


| HE tendency of - stable 


fumes to collect near the floor, 
tendency of 
has dis- 


as well as the 
warm air to rise, 
counted very much the value of 
gravity ventilation. Briefly, the 
power ventilator, which consists 
of an exhaust type of fan 
placed at a suitable position in 
the. barn or stable, functions as 
follows: Foul air is forced out 
of the building by these fais 
placed at low positions. The 
air so displaced is replaced by 
air entering through the ordin- 
ary cracks and openings of ‘the 
building, but in such a diffused 
manner that there is neither 
sudden cooling of the barn nor 
noticeable draughts. The coid 
air, nermally resting near the 
floor, is the first to be forced 
out and this arrangement tends 
to maintain the barn at a 
slightly higher temperature. 
Not only that, but the humidity 
is lessened by the exhausting of 
these fumes. While it is too 
early to say just what can be 
accomplished by power ventila- 
tion, this much may be said: 
One large manufacturer of ven- 
tilating equipment (Ilg Electric 
Ventilating Company) has made 
numerous farm installations and, 
according to them, has yet to 
find an instance where such. in- 
stallations did not improve the 
atmospheric conditions in the 
barn noticeably beyond that pro- 
duced by gravity ventilation 
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Fresh Air is Two-Thirds of a Cow’s Ration 


O matter how well you feed a cow, she can’t 
4 N put on weight, grow strong and yield a maxi- 
mum milk supply in a foul; smelly barn. The poison- 
ous odors of manure and excretions make her sick, 
ruin her appetite, sap her vitality and affect her milk 
supply. 


Safeguard Your Cattle With An ILG 


- FARM BARN ELECTRIC 
CVENTILATOR 


Dairy authorities agree that fresh air is two-thirds 
of a cow’s ration, Provide your cattle with fresh 
air by installing an ILG Farm Barn Electric Venti- 
lator—the only electric ventilator made with a fully 
enclosed self-cooled motor. It draws out the sicken- 
ing stench and introduces the clean, pure air of the 
great outdoors. Easily installed—costs but liitle to 
operate. 
The ILG Farm Barn Electric Ventilator is made for 
all currents. If you are interested in having health- 
ier cows, and a better, bigger milk supply, make an 
investigation—get the facts. 
| new illustrated bulletin will be sent you free if 
you send us the name of your Dealer 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 
2839 North Crawford Ave. - Chicago, IIl. 


For Offices, Stores, 
Factories, Farm Buildings, 
Theatres, Restaurants, Homes, etc. 
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Radio Notes 














Wiring for Several Outlets 


Where it is desired to have 
radio outlets available at several 
rooms in a house, care must be 
observed in the method of wir- 
ing up for these different outlets. 
If the runs of wire are long 
there is a possibility that the re- 
sults will be very unsatisfactory. 
High notes will be deadened and 
speaking will appear muffled. 

The “circular” system of wir- 
ing is best in small houses where 
but three or four speakers are to 
be used at the same time. By 
this arrangement a single wire 
is stretched from the set to the 
various outlets and back to the 
set, completing the loop. 


Loud Speaker All Important 


Many purchasers of radio ap- 
paratus have been discouraged in 
the results secured from their 
sets when, as a matter of fact, 
the fault lies in the loud speaker 
which they are using. Where 
the loud speaker does not come 
with the set but is secured as a 
separate unit, it frequently does 
not compare in quality with the 
set with the result that the pro- 
grams as received seem very 
crude. A good loud speaker will 
improve even a poor set. It is 
absolutely a necessity with a 
good set. 


Good Farm Programs 


Many of the state agricultural 
colleges are now putting on ex- 


cellent farm programs regularly, 
These programs are of an edt- 
cational nature and bring to the 
farm information which could 
heretofore be secured only 
through text books, farm jour- 
nals or through attendance at 
agricultural colleges. This is 
but one of the many advantages 
which radio is bringing to the 
farm dweller. And of no little 
importance is the fact that the 
average farm radio set is less 
troubled by interference from 
other sets in the neighborhood 
than is the city radio receiving 
set. The stations may not come 
in as loud but they come in clear. 


A. C. Tubes Satisfactory 


For purity of tone and faith- 
fulness of reproduction battery 
current is unsurpassed. It gives 
a true, uni-directional current 
without impulses. 

And here is one of the dis- 
advantages encountered with the 
new A. C. tubes—they give a 
hum which while slight is hard 
to eliminate. This hum is due to 
the rapidly changing direction of 
flow of alternating current (re 
versing direction 120 times ina 
second. ) 

Trickle or other chargers, to 
gether with batteries, are prob- 
ably the more satisfactory means 
of providing current for the set. 
The A. C. tubes stand first in 
choice, however, where com- 
venience and lack of attention 
required are considered. 
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NOW!—for the first time—the farmers of 
America have a chance—if they act quick!—to 
see and USE, on 30 Days Free Trial, the NEW 
Low Model Belgian Melotte Cream Separator. 


This great NEW Low Model Melotte retains ALL 
the best features of the regular Melotte, the World’s 
Leading Separator, including the famous self-Balanc- 
ing Melotte Bowl that NEVER gets out of balance 
and ALWAYS skims perfectly—plus—many big 
NEW features that give you greater convenience and MORE all-round sepa- 
rator satisfaction than has ever been known before. 


If you have electric power be sure to get the model equipped with electric power; if not, 
get the regular model—you can easily add this motor equipment as soon as you're ready. 
Send for big Free NEW Melotte Catalog Now! 


$1750 a Month 


Kemember—you have a 30 Days Free Trial—right on your own 
farm absolutely free, and with NO obligation to buy. Then, 
after the free trial—you suit your own convenience about pay- 
ments... » stile aie del cash, if you prefer es. cts « @ 
bay only 27.50 down, then—a few EASY monthly payments 
New Melotte Separator will be YOURS! 
out—mail the coupon below now—before you 
lay this paper down. This will not obligate you to buy 
ng—BUT—will bring you the most wonderful separator 
Rews you have ever heard. 


The Melotte Separator, H. B. BABSON, U. S. Manager 
2843 W. 19th St., Dept. 95-67, Chicago, III. 
i 2445 Prince St., Berkeley, Calif. 
Piease send me at once full details about the NEW Low Model 
Melotte Cream Separator, your Special Low Price to first buyers, and 
your $7.50 offer after 30 Days’ Free Trial 
(Print Your Name and Address plainly) 


Have you How many cows 
Shectricity?.....cccses do 
MILKING MACHINE Yes, we have a milker which is bound te 
interest you—Melotte quality—reasonably priced—terms. Check 
here if interested. 
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Household Hints 


Some Timely and Interesting Suggestions 
of Value to the 


Farm Housewife. 














The Doorbell 
3y Satty E. DaAvipson 


If there is a housewife any- 
where who has not experienced 
at least a little trouble with 
doorbells, she is to be con- 
gratulated. It has been found 
that all the good management in 
the world will not keep a door- 
bell, which is operated on dry- 
cell batteries, in service’ in- 
definitely without occasionally 
changing those batteries. 

While this change is a simple 
inb—when one knows how to ao 
it—the task seems to loom large 
when the bell suddenly goes out 
of business. It will always re- 
main a household mystery why, 
when this happens, the batteries 
are not changed at once. I used 
to do it promptly when I used 
battery bells, but that time has 
passed. 


The Little Transformer 


Few people seem to know that 
the doorbell can be operated on 
the same electric current that 
lights the lamps and operates 
the washer, the toaster and other 
electric apliances. But it can, 
provided the wires from the 
bell are hooked up by a tiny 
transformer to the lighting cir- 
cuit in the house. 

This is not as expensive as it 
sounds. The average electrician 


can do it in a very short time. 


A Drop of Oil Helps 


The only thing that has inter- 
fered with the bell has been the 
sticking of push buttons. These 
are located outside and of course 
are somewhat exposed to 
weather. One that is infre- 
quently used has been know to 
rust a little. This, however, is 
easily avoidable. All I need to 
do is to drop a little oil around 
the button every couple of 
months or so. Sometimes some 
of the polish that is used to 
brighten up the button frame 
gets clogged behind the edge of 
the device but this is easily re- 
movable. 


Cleaning the Electric Stove 


If your meal has boiled over 
on the electric open coil stove 


do NOT use a fork or stiff 
brush to remove burned parti- 
cles of food. Allow them to 
burn to carbon. Then lift out 
burner and tip it over to shake 
out burned particles. If the 
burner is not removable, use 2 
very soft brush. 

In a closed coil stove the pro- 
cedure is the same as on a lid 
top gas range. Use medium 
emery cloth fastened onto 4 
small block of wood, like 4 
schoolboard, eraser, and scour 
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Comfort 


ee Assured 


Wherever there is need for 
“extra heat’? just plug in a 
“Utica” and you will soon have 
healthful, odorless heated air 
circulating throughout the room 
from this miniature warm air 
furnace. 


It is absolutely safe. There 
is nothing to fill or spill— 
nothing to explode—and the 
sides and base are always cool 
to the touch. 


The “Utica” is made in 
single heat and three heat 
models. Low priced and low 
in operating cost—they can be 
depended upon to give “The 
mtg Heat that Assures Com 
ort. 


Utica Products, Inc. 
Dept. E. Utica, N. Y. 


Your lighting company 
can a an you with a 


CA 


ELECTRIC PORTABLE FURNACE 


Tilt it 
for Direct 
eat 
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Grind Feed at Cost 
of 2c per Bushel! 


You can make good money 
during the slack Winter 
months grinding feed for your 
neighbors with a Rowell 
Whip-It Electric Hammer- 
Mill. You can grind small 
tains such as oats, wheat, 
Can, shelled corn, etc., at 
a cost of approximately %c 
per bushel. 
No lost time starting the 
grinder. No engine or tractor 
to crank, Simply turn on the 
electric switch — and the 
tinder starts. A 3 to § 
-P. motor will run it at 
maximum capacity, grindin 
from 18 to 35 bushels of f 
per hour. 
No steel plates or stone burrs 
to heat, get out of adjust- 
ment, or wear out. The 
Rowell Whip-It is a Ham- 
mer-Mill—it uses swinging 
hammers instead of plates. 
The grain is literally pounded 
inte feed. This wonderful 
licue mill meets every small 
gtain grinding requirement as 
cified by the Wisconsin 


Agricultural College. 
it’s very reasonably 


Write for descriptive 
folder and prices. 


The I. B. Rowell Co. 


1316 Lincoln Ave. 
Waukesha, Wis. 


“Quality Implements Since 1870” 


ROWELL 
HAMMER MILLS 
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spots. Wipe clean with a damp 
cloth and dry. Use some good 
mineral oil to wipe off. 

Cooking utensils should be 
flat bottomed, as large at the 
bottom as at the top, and the 
same size as the unit, thus con- 
serving heat from the unit. As 
soon as food boils, turn current 
One can boil food 
from ten to twenty minutes on 
stored heat in element after 
electricity has been turned off. 

Do NOT use large frying ele- 
ment when a smaller one will 
better fit the pan. 


to “low.” 


The bride (at the telephone)— 
“Oh, John, do come home. I’ve 
mixed the plugs in some way. The 
radio is all covered with frost and 
the electric ice box is singing ‘Way 
out West in Iowa.’ ” —Life. 
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Putting Power into Your 
Hand Pump 


Many farmers deny them- 
selves the assistance of elec- 
tricity in pumping water because 
of the cost of a complete elec- 
trically-operated water system. 

But to utilize the current does 
not require an expensive instal- 
lation, if you are willing to do 
without some of the advantages 
of the modern system. All it 
requires is a small utility motor 
fitted to your 

And plenty 


and a pump jack, 
present hand pump. 


of these jacks are built by many 


of the larger pump makers. 

The illustration herewith 
shows a jack connected to a 
hand pump and operated by a 
small utility motor. 

















a 


Hand Pump Fitted With a Pump Jack, and Operated by a Small 
Utility Motor. 
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= Poultrymen Are Buying 
, SMITH BROS. 


LOW PRICES—BIG VALUE 
Liilpe 24 i 
BECAUSE 32 in 
It's the easiest, safest, simplest brooder 
yet designed. Needs no attention; once 42 in 
started it automatically regulates itself. 
Maintains the desired temperature day or 56 i, 
night without any attention. No fire 
hazard; no worries; no fueling; no dust or " 
ashes. It is clean, sanitary and safe. 72 in 
(1000 chicks) 








Write for complete circular—It’s FREE 


Information on wattage, current consumption and installation 
will gladly be sent to those who make request. 

Electricity is only as useful as you make it. If you intend brood- 
ing chicks—do it electrically. Install a Smith Brothers’ Electric 
Brooder or as many as are needed and “push the button.” You will 
wonder why you didn’t do so before. 


WELLINGTON J. SMITH COMPANY 
too DAVIS-FARLEY BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Exclusive Sales Agents for Petersime Electric Incubators 











Electric Water Systems 


Suction 
Plants 
For 
Shallow 
Wells 


$75.00 and up Write for Catalog 


Illustration shows No. 4 Suction Plant. Capacity 400 gallons 
per hour. Price $150.00. 


Milwaukee Air Power Pump Co. 
6 Keefe Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Relenting 


Even married life does not un- 
pleasantly affect some of those 
who are closely confined to their 
work on farms, nor does it take 
away the fine spirit of their 
charity. 

A western farmer tells of an 
old hired man in his employ who 
came to him one day and asked 
for a day off. 

“I guess we can manage it, 
Pete,” said the farmer, “though 
we are mighty short handed just 
now. What do you want to get 
off for?” 

“Ay want to get married,” 
blushed Pete, who is by the way 
of being a Scandinavian. 

“Married? Why look here— 
it was only a couple of months 
ago that you wanted to get off 
because your wife was dead!” 

“Yas, I gess so.” 

“And do you want to get mar- 
ried again, with your wife only 
two months dead?” 

“Yas. Ay ain’t ban 
grudge long.” 


hold no 
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The Cat Came Back 


It is always a wonder to a city 
visitor who spends a summer in 
one of the western states how the 


farmers can find their way 
around a certain Valley where 
the lanes seem to travel in all 
directions in a most confusing 
manner. Any resident of that 
section will understand the ex- 
perience of a Mr. Hubb, an east- 
ern farmer who recently settled 
there. 

“Say,” remarked Mr. Penn, a 
city friend, “the lanes in the Val- 
ley are frightfully crooked.” 

“They are,” replied Mr. Hubb. 


“Why, do you know, when I first 
went there I could hardly find 
my way around.” 

“That must be a little annoy- 
ing.” 
“It is. The first week I was 
there I wanted to get rid of an 
old cat we brought west with us, 
and my wife got me to take it 
to a river four miles away.” 

“And you lost the cat all 
right ?” 

“Lost nothing! I never would 
have found my way home if I 
hadn’t followed the cat!” 


* * * 


A Test of “Strength” 


During a lull in threshing one 
warm summer afternoon, _ the 
members of a threshing crew, 
sitting in the shade behind @ 
straw stack, got into a discussion 
as to which was the most odor- 
ous, a tramp or goat. 

Each side was fully convinced 
of its contention, and finally, to 
settle the argument, it was de- 
cided that an actual comparison 
be made. 

The foreman, being a good 
scout, agreed to act as judge. 

It was but a few minutes 'till 
the goat enthusiasts escorted be- 
fore the foreman a member of the 
genus goat, in full vigor of mam- 
hood. 

The foreman fainted. 

Promptly the opposing side 
produced a typical member of the ~ 
“leisure class.” 

The goat fainted. 


* * * 


I often pause and wonder, 

At Fate’s peculiar ways, 

For nearly all our famous men 
Were born cn holidays. 





